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motto ; also a golden trinket, imaging a dog lead-
ing a man over a bridge, which was bordered with
gems. Lord Cobham handed up a petticoat of yel-
low satin, laid all over with ornaments of silver and
silk, and lined with tawny sarcenet; and his wife
presented a white petticoat, similarly adorned. The
Countess of Essex, widow of Philip Sidney's good
friend, offered a dainty little parcel of ruffs. Yet
daintier was Lady -Sidney's gift of a pair of per-
fumed gloves, together with four and twenty small
buttons of gold, each having a tiny diamond set in
its centre. Her daughter, the Countess of Pem-
broke, brought a doublet of lawn, embroidered with
gold and silver and silk of divers colours, and lined
with yellow taffeta. In odd contrast was her son
Philip's present of a cambric smock, its sleeves and
collar wrought with black work, and edged with
a small bone-lace of gold and silver. With it was a
pair of ruffs, interlaced with gold and silver, and set
with spangles which alone weighed four ounces.
Sidney and his friend Fulke Greville must have
taken counsel together, for Greville also brought
a cambric smock, very similarly decorated. His
other great friend, Edward Dyer, with what may
have been better taste, presented a kirtle made
of lawn and embroidered with flowers in gold.

In return for all these presents, and scores of
others, down to the nightcaps and the pocket-
handkerchiefs and the tooth-cloths given by the
servants, the Queen made an almost invariable
allowance of gilt plate, which enabled her to mete
out her thanks by scale. The Earl of Leicester,